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LABOR FOR CONVICTS IN ILLINOIS 

by Dr. William Healy of Chicago, in Abnormal Psychology, with special 
reference to delinquents. He is assistant physician at the Boston Psy- 
chopathic Hospital, a Teaching Fellow in Psychiatry in the Graduate 
School of Medicine in Harvard University, giving a course on the diag- 
nosis of feeblemindedness to post graduate physicians, and since the 
opening of the Boston State Hospital, has been on the medical staff in 
the Psychopathic Department, carrying on a special investigation of 
mental defectives. 

The appointment of Dr. Anderson to his present post is a frank 
admission by the judges of that court of the need of an expert in mat- 
ters of medicine and psychology in supplementation of its ordinary 
probation work, and the appointment is made in the hope and expecta- 
tion that his services will be valuable, not only to the judges of the court 
in determining criminal responsibility of prisoners, and lesser degrees of 
feeblemindedness indicating necessity for medical rather than penal 
treatment, but also of assistance to the remainder of the probation force 
of the court through his expert training in matters of psychology, in 
indicating proper methods of treatment of persons on probation. 

Appointments of this sort are the logical consequences of the doc- 
trine of individualization of punishment. We must know the individual 
to whom punishment is to be fitted unless we are willing to go on, in an 
archaic fashion, making the extent and nature of penal treatment depend 
upon the offense committed; the theft of a dollar watch or of a high 
grade automobile, for instance. We are not willing to go on that way. 
The development in Boston is exactly in the line of progress that is 
most earnestly urged by the Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology. 
The Committee of the Institute on "Methods of Recording Data Con- 
cerning Criminals" has recommended the creation of just such situations 
in our own courts as that which Dr. Anderson has come to fill in Boston. 
The last report of this Committee is now in bulletin form and may be 
obtained from the secretary at Madison. The rapid development of a 
department for research in the state reformatory at Jeffersonville, In- 
diana, is another hopeful sign of the times in American criminology. 

Robert H. Gault. 



FARM LABOR FOR CONVICTS IN ILLINOIS. 
It is announced that 300 convicts from the state prison at Joliet, 
Illinois, will immediately be employed on a one thousand acre farm that 
has been obtained for the purpose near Joliet. This, up to date, is the 
culmination of the efforts of the State Prison Commission on which Mr. 
James A. Patten and Congressman Copley have done conspicuous 
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THE AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION 

service. It is a step in the direction of making prison labor conform 
to the most approved educational standards. Labor has high educational 
value — no other agency surpasses it in this respect — and, therefore, it 
must be applied in the efforts of society to readjust the criminal. It 
loses much of its force, however, like any other method of education, 
unless it can be applied in favorable conditions. We cannot inspire the 
best citizenship in a cramped, filthy, ill-ventilated school house, nor de- 
velop a historian where there are no archives. We must become familiar 
with the conditions in which the process of education goes on most 
favorably and then secure those conditions at any cost. That is what 
the state is doing in the name of the public in the school system. It is 
time to apply the same wisdom in our penitentiary methods as well. 
The greatest possible spontaneity in work and the most healthful sur- 
roundings available must be found, in order to get the best returns, in 
the shape of re-education, from prison labor. With this in view, farm 
labor easily demonstrates its superiority. Eobert H. Gaitlt. 



THE AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION. 

The American Prison Association held its annual congress in In- 
dianapolis from October 11 to 16, inclusive. In point of attendance of 
delegates and members the congress was successful even beyond expecta- 
tions. To one who for the first time mingled there with American 
prison officials and students of penology, this great body seemed to be 
a high-minded, intelligent and intensely earnest group of public ser- 
vants. It was the testimony of those who, year after year, have met at 
this congress and listened to the discussions among its members, that 
this assemblage represented a distinct forward step in point of excellence 
of its program. It is a matter for regret that, because of the lateness of 
the day, we are unable to insert in the present issue of this Joubnal 
the abstracts of several of the most important reports and addresses that 
were presented at the congress. It is our purpose to have the abstracts 
ready for the following issue of the Jotjhnal and to insert there also, 
probably, and in subsequent issues, some entire papers that appeared 
on the program. 

A notable feature of the assembly was the visit of the com- 
missioners from Prussia, Messrs. Plaschke, Schlosser, Hiekmann and 
Eemmpis, who are spending some time in America. They were ap- 
pointed by the Prussian Government to visit America for the pur- 
pose of studying our penal system, our court procedure, our 
philanthropies, and, in fact, every phase of American life and ac- 
tivity that can have any bearing upon the development and treat- 
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